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A FURTHER WORD AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT PLAYS 

In his article "The Origin of the Old Testament Plays," 1 Mr. 
Craig brings forward and upholds a new theory for the source of the 
most common series of Old Testament plays found in the various 
cycles and "Passions." M. Sepet 2 had maintained with much 
brilliant erudition that the Christmas play of The Prophets of Christ, 
which had its origin in the Advent and Christmas matin lessons 
drawn from the pseudo-Augustinian sermon De Symbolo, was the 
source for these plays. This Christmas procession of the prophets 
was lengthened by the addition of new prophets, -3 it was amplified 
by the expanding of these prophecies into plays, which, when they 
had grown too unwieldy, according to M. Sepet, fell away from the 
original procession only to unite again finally to form the cycles of 
Old Testament plays as we have them. 

Although this theory has been very generally accepted, there 
have always seemed to be fundamentally weak links in the chain of 
evidence; and all who are interested in the subject must therefore 
welcome Mr. Craig's new and well-sustained theory that these cycles 
arose rather "from the addition to the Passion play of a body of 
epical and homiletic material derived, in the first instance, from the 
lectiones and accompanying ritual of the church." 4 He goes on to 
show that most of these plays evince definite and frequent traces of 
the antiphons and responses of matins from Septuagesima Sunday to 
Passion Sunday, and that they present only those stories which are 
given in the Liber Responsalis* for this same period. The lectiones 
for this period cover the greater part of Genesis and Exodus, but 
the choral responses which follow take up only the Creation and 
Fall; Cain and Abel; Noah and the Flood; Abraham and 

i Hardin Craig, in Mod. Phil., X., (April, 1913), pp. 473-87. 

* Sepet, "les ProphBtes du Christ," in Bibl. de V&cole des Chartes. XXVIII (1867), 
Iff, 210 ff.; XXIX (1868), 205 ff., 261 ff. ; XXXVIII (1877), 367 ff. 

' Rouen MS y. 110. For text see A. Gast6, Ordinarium ecclesiae Rotomagensis, 
Festum Asinorum, in "les Drames liturgiques de la cathSdrale de Rouen," in Revue 
catholique de Normandie, II, 349—72, 477—500; DuCange, Glossarium, under "Festum 
Asinorum." In this Processus the number ol the prophets of the sermon and of the 
simplest play (that of S. Martial of Limoges; for text see Du Mfiril, les Origines latines 
du the'dtre moderne, Paris, 1897) is doubled, and Balaam and Nebuchadnezzar have each 
a play based on their respective prophecies of Christ. 

« Craig, p. 473. 

• See Migne, "Pat. Lat." LXXVIII, S. Gregorii magni liber responsalis, cols. 725 ft. 
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Isaac; Isaac, Jacob, and Esau; Joseph and his Brethren; Moses 
and the Exodus. As one sees at a glance, these stories are also those 
usually dramatized in Old Testament cycles. 1 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss Mr. Craig's article. 
Rather I desire to offer suggestions on two points which he brings 
forward and then add what seems to me a bit of interesting and 
important confirming evidence for this theory of the origin of the 
Old Testament plays drawn from my own comparison of the Breviary 
and the plays, which results in the same conclusions as those of Mr. 
Craig. 

Of the Ordo Joseph 2 and the " widely current play of Joseph and 
his Brethren," Mr. Craig says, "the material of the play would 
indicate that, although it seems to have an existence independent 
of the cycles, it belongs to the group [Old Testament cycle plays] 
to be treated later. There is, however, in several liturgical plays 
of the Slaughter of the Innocents, a confusion of the Rachael who 
utters the plandus with Rachael, the wife of Jacob and the mother 
of Joseph, which may have suggested the composition of the play." 

1 should like to suggest that, instead of a confusion of the two 
Rachaels, there has always been a real and intimate connection 
between the two. Indeed, in a certain sense, there is but one Rachael. 
As regards Matt. 2 : 18, from which the Slaughter of the Innocents 
derives the name Ordo Rachaelis, the quotation from Jeremiah 3 
came to the mind of the evangelist, because he remembered that 
Bethlehem was the city of Rachael, for there she died and there 
she lies buried. She, as Jacob's beloved, was pre-eminently the 
mother of the Hebrews, and so he, with effective picturesqueness, 
used her name to indicate the mourning motherhood of Bethlehem, 
just as Jeremiah, also with a memory of her as the ancestress of 

• That these plays often took their beginning in the troping of these responses which 
follow the matin lectiones seems clear to me from the interesting text of the Ordo repre- 
sentacionis Ade (K. Grass, Das Adamsspiel, Halle, 1891). The play opens with the 
chorus chanting the first lectio of matins on Septuagesima Sunday, which begins. In 
principio creavit Deus celum et terram. The response to this is the reiteration of the 
opening sentence of the lectio, and its versicle is, Formavit igitur Deus hominem de limo 
terrae, et inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae. The Adam proceeds: Qua finita 
(namely the lectio named above) chorus cantet: R[esponsorium] : 
Formavit igitur dominus, Adam: 

Quo finito dicat figura: Ben le sai. 

Adam! Qui respondeat: Sire! Fiqcra: 

Figura: Je t'ai fourme a mun semblant, 

FourmS tei ai A m'imagene t'ai feit de tere 

De limo terre. Ne moi devez ja mover guere. 

2 Craig, p. 476; also K. Young, "A Liturgical Play of Joseph and His Brethren," 
Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVI (1911), 33-37. 

3 Jer. 31:15. 
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the Israelites, had in the first place made her name stand for the 
grief-stricken parenthood of Israel at the time of the slaughter 
and transportation of the great exile. The name of Jacob is very 
often similarly used for the whole people. 1 

The only value of calling attention to this is to throw into greater 
relief the probably pure origin of the plays of Joseph in the matin 
lessons and responses and in the many sermons of the Lenten period. 
From very early patristic times, wholly independently, so far as I am 
able to discover, of the planctus of Rachael, and its connection with 
his mother, Joseph was regarded as foreshadowing Christ, 2 by reason 
of the special love of his father for him, because he was sold for 
thirty pieces of silver, and because he showed the spirit of forgive- 
ness and saved his people. On the other hand, I have not found in 
the Joseph story any allusions to the Slaughter of the Innocents 
or, in the Slaughter, to Joseph. 

The second point is in connection with the Ordo Representa- 
cionis Ade* and Mr. Craig's statement that "the Adam is also singular 
in the fact that Adam and Eve are carried off to Hell before the 
murder of Abel, a feature which does not elsewhere appear."* 

Of course we have several plays, as la Nativity and la Resur- 
rection, 6 the introductory scenes of which are the Creation and Fall, 
which close with the haling of Adam and Eve to Hell, and lack a 
Cain and Abel scene. In la Nativite groups of prophets with their 
prophecies bridge the interval between the Fall of Man and the 
Advent of Christ. But the Vienna Genesis," 1 which is evidently a 

i Jer. 31 : 11. 

2 See Migne, "Pat. Lat.," XXXIX, Sermones supposititii S. Augustini, col. 1765- 
1776: "Jacob Del Patrls, Joseph Chrlstl typum gessit. Fratres Joseph Judaeos et 
peccatores deslgnant," etc.; see also "L'Estoire Joseph" (MS of thirteenth century); 
Gesellsch. f. Rom. Lit., XII (1905;, 31 ft., and Heidelberger Passionsspiel in "Bibl. des 
Lit. Ver. in Stuttgart," CL. This Heidelberger Passion makes the connection between 
Christ and Joseph on the ground of the thirty pieces of silver: see pp. 127 ff . Joseph is 
also made a prototype of Christ in Die Dichlung des Mittelalters, "Deutsch. Nat. Lit.," 
Band 3, Erster Teil, 192-93. 

8 K. Grass, Das Adamsspiel, Halle, 1891; V. Luzarche, Adam, Tours, 1854; extract 
in K. Bartsch, Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1908, 68 fit. (neuvieme edition). 

* Craig, p. 477. (The italics are mine.) 

6 A. Jubinal, "la Nativite de Jhesucrist," in Mysteres inidits du quimieme siicle. 
Pans, 1837, II, 1 ff. 

• A. Jublnal, "la Resurrection de notre Seigneur," ibid., 312 ff. 

7 Ed. by P. Piper, in Die Geistl. Dicht. d. Mittelalters, "Deutsch. Nat. Lit.," Band 
3, Erster Teil, 93 ff. That part of the Genesis known as "Schopfung. u. Sundenfall." 
pp. 93 ft., begins 

Nu fememet, mine liebon, 
ich wil iu aine rede for ton; 
and ends 

des choden wir al zesamlne; 
"laus tibi, domine!" 
This would indicate that this was the end of matins, and that lauds followed. 
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series of metrical lectiones for matins, is constructed just as is the 
Adam. The first lesson of the Genesis deals with Creation, 
Fall, and carrying to Hell of Adam and Eve and closes with a 
prophecy of Christ's Harrowing of Hell. 1 It would seem that the 
preacher then calls on the people to begin Lauds. With the next 
line of the manuscript commences the entirely distinct recital of the 
story of Cain and Abel. The poem being wholly undramatic, this 
section refers back to Adam. But the significant point is that the 
Adam episode is complete even to the prophecy of his redemption 
from Hell, as it is in the Anglo-Norman Adam, before the Cain 
and Abel story is begun. This is suggestive. It points to the proba- 
bility of dramatic vernacular lectiones as an intermediate step 
between the Latin and perhaps the vernacular epic narrative such 
as we have in the Vienna Genesis and plays like the Adam. Another 
feature of the manuscript which must interest us in connection with 
Mr. Craig's theory is that the remainder of the Genesis relates the 
stories of Noah, Abraham, Isaac and his Sons, Joseph and his 
Brethren, while all intermediate matter is dropped, as it is in the 
responses and in the plays. 

And now for the bit of confirming evidence with regard to the 
origin of the Old Testament cycle of plays in the ritual of matins 
from Septuagesima Sunday to Passion Sunday, and the further reason 
for the constant choice of the particular stories of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses for these cycles. As early as the "Gregorian" 2 
Liber Responsalis, which was in general use by the ninth century, 
the antiphons for the week of Septuagesima included parts of the 
parable of the Husbandman. 3 With the inclusion of Septuagesima 
in Lent 4 it became the seventh lesson of Septuagesima Sunday. It 
was also in use as the Gospel of mass 6 on Septuagesima Sunday 

• Piper, pp. 93 fl. 

2 See Baumer, Histoire du Brbviaire, Paris, 1905, I, 6; and Batiflol, History of the 
Roman Breviary, London, 1911; Migne, "Pat. Lat.," LXXVIII, S. Gregorii magni liber 
responsalis. cols. 725 f. 

3 Matt. chap. 20: "Simile est regnum coelorum homini patrifamilias, qui exiit 
primo mane conducere operarios in vineam suam. Conventione autem facta cum 
operariis ex denario diurno, misit eos in vineam suam. Et egressus circa horam tertiam, 
vidit alios stantes in foro otiosos, et dixit illis: Ite et vos in vineam meam, et, quod justum 
fuerit, dabo vobis. Illi autem abierunt. Iterum autem exiit circa sextam et nonam 
horam ; et fecit similiter. Circa undecimam vero exiit, et invenit alios stantes, et dicit 
illis: Quid hie statis tota die otiosi ? Dicunt ei: Quia nemo nos conduxit. Dixit illis: 
Ite et vos in vineam meam," etc. 

« About the time of Pope Alexander II (1061-75) . See Batiffol, p. 90. See Breviarium 
Romanum, Mechlin, 1909: The Second Recension of the Quignon Breviary, H. B. Soc, 
1909; The York Breviary, The Surtees Soc, Vol. LXXI. 

5 Missale Romanum, Mechlin, 1909. 
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throughout the Middle Ages. Thus this parable was very early 
and persistently associated with the beginning of the Lenten period. 
But its real influence on the future of the religious drama began 
when it came to be followed in the breviary by certain significant 
extracts from the nineteenth Homily of St. Gregory 1 which expounds 
this often-repeated story. St. Gregory makes the Day of the 
parable symbolize the entire period from the Creation to the Last 
Judgment. The various Hours mark the great epochs in world- 
history. These are five: from Adam to Noah, from Noah to Abra- 
ham, from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to the Advent of Christ, 
from the Advent of Christ to the end of the world. 

What could be more natural than that this oft-repeated outline 
of the world's history should become the outline of the cycles of Old 
Testament plays, which, we have seen, grew out of the dramatization 
of the lectiones and responses of the very ritual in which this parable 
and homily had so important a place ? The stories of Cain and Abel, 
of Isaac and his Sons, of Joseph and his Brethren are closely asso- 
ciated with, though not necessary to, this outline, and we find them 
very often omitted. 2 

It seems to me also that these lectiones of Lent may be responsi- 
ble in part for that introduction to the Creation and Fall which is an 
almost constant feature of the Old Testament cycles, namely, the 
Fall of the Rebel Angels, for this element is present in the extracts 
from St. Augustine 3 which form the three lessons of the second 
nocturn of this same important Septuagesima Sunday. As for the 
rest, the age between Adam and Noah could be bridged by the Cain 
and Abel, and, sometimes, by the Seth stories, that between Abra- 
ham and Moses by the Isaac and his Sons and the Joseph and his 

1 Migne, "Pat. Lat.," LXXVI, col. 1155 1.; also Breviary, matins of Septuagesima 
Sunday: " Hie itaque paterfamilias ad excolendam vineam suam, mane, hora tertia, sexta, 
nona, et undecima operarios conducit: quia a mundi hujus initio usque in flnem ad 
erudiendam plebem fldelium, praedicatores congregare non desistit. Mane etenim 
mundi fuit ab Adam usque ad Noe: hora vero tertia a Noe usque ad Abraham: sexta 
quoque ab Abraham usque ad Moysen: nona autem a Moyse usque ad adventum 
Domini: undecima vero ab adventu Domini usque ad flnem mundi." See also Migne, 
"Pat. Gr.," LXV, cols. 755 ft., for a probable Greek source of St. Gregory's Sermon. 

2 Cain and Abel do not appear in several of the Continental cycles; see supra. Isaac 
and his sons figure in only one (The Towneley Plays, E.E.T.S., E. S., 1897, pp. 49 ft ) 
while Joseph and his Brethren are entirely absent from the English cycles. 

3 Breviary, op. cit.: "Hinc post peccatum exsul effectus, stirpem quoque suam, 
quam peccando in se tamquam in radice vitiaverat, poena mortis et damnatione obstrin- 
xit: ut quidquid prolis ex illo, et simul damnata, per quam peccaverat, conjuge, per 
carnalem concupiscentiam in qua inobedientiae poena similis retributa est nascetur 
traheret originale peccatum quo traheretur per errores doloresque diversos ad illud 
extremum cum desertoribus angelis, vitiatoribus et possessoribus et consortibus suis 
sine fine supplicium . . . . et adjuncta parti eorum, qui peccaverant, angelorum, 
luebat impiae desertionis dignissimas poenas .... non sane Creatoris desistente 
bonitate, et malis angelis subministrare vitam," etc. 
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Brethren narratives; because they were present in the responses 
and because they were regarded as highly symbolic of Christ's 
Advent and bis life. For the long period between Moses and the 
Advent of Christ, there was already established in the Christmas 
procession of The Prophets of Christ a flexible and picturesque con- 
necting link which was in its very nature the normal introduction 
to the Nativity and Passion. Finally, the Assumption of the Virgin, 
the Antichrist, 1 and, occasionally, an apocalyptical play like that 
of the English Ezekiel, 1 bridged the indefinite stretch of time from 
Christ's Ascension to the Last Judgment. 

This article of Mr. Craig's may also throw light on the rise and 
growth of the other Old Testament plays which crop out regularly 
and finally get embodied in some of the more artificial cycles. 2 May 
we not presume that these also had their rise in the responses of 
matins, this time of the summer and autumn, 3 not of the winter and 
spring cursus. The stories from the other historical and epical 
books of the Old Testament were read at matins after the great 
culminating festival of Easter, and a part of them were still further 
separated from the symbolic Lenten cycle of narratives by the 
summer season when religious worship is naturally more lax. More- 
over, the heroes of these stories, for the most part, were not regarded 
as in any way prototypes of Christ as were those of the Lenten 
cursus, and lack the quality of symbolic and homiletic suggestion 
inherent in the latter. But sermon cycles and the extant plays 
would indicate that these other stories went through a similar process 
of emphasis; first, by exposition in the Latin and in the vernacular, 
and then, by dramatization. Naturally only a late, self-conscious 
literary impulse would interject them into the earlier, and, as we 
have seen, already complete cycle of Old Testament plays, the 
simple aim of which was to show the necessity and the manner of the 
Passion of Christ. 

Adeline M. Jennet 

University of Wisconsin 

» The Chester Plays, II, ed. by T. Wright for the Shakespeare Soc, London, 1847. 

2 See le Mistere du Viet Testament, ed. by James de Rothschild for the Societ§ des 
Anciens Textes francais, Paris, 1885; and The Ancient Cornish Drama, ed. and tr. by E. 
Norris, Oxford, 1859. 

' See C. Marbach, Carmina Scripturarum, Argentorati, 1907, pp. 5* ft. 
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